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THIS WEEK: to time this claim to have been mentioned in 
dames Hogg’s the Spy, 1810-1811... ... ... 272 | Domesday Book is made for certain trees, 
and the Duke of Guise... ... the Yeldham oak ’’ being the one that occurs 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone — Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. 
U.S.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
£1 lbs. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


N enjoyable paper in Blackwood’s Maga- 
A Apuil ss Mr. F. Kingdon Ward’s 
‘Burmese Oberland.’ ‘‘I had walked,’’ he 
concludes it, ‘from the Irrawaddy to the 
Brahmaputra. But it was a near thing.’ 
This indicates that there were excitements and 
adventures. in that walk; there are also, in 
his account of it, some very telling descrip- 
tions of scenery which make a stay-at-home’s 
mouth water. But we will here restrict our- 
selves to three or four flowers which he men- 
tions. His was the first attempt ever made 
to discover what sort of flora covers the 
enormous Irrawaddy-Brahmaputra divide. 
He records as flourishing there the Rhododen- 
dron ‘Purple Emperor’’ (R. imperator) 
and with it R. calciphila; the sea-blue 
trumpet gentian (G. gilvostriata); the 
“ Silver Barberry ’’ ‘‘ with leaves like electro- 

lated holly and the yellow flowers and .blue 
Fruita of a common barberry ”’ ; and the grass- 
leaved spindlewood. Meconopsis betonicifolia 

atensis ‘‘a finer breed than the original 
lue Poppy of Tibet’’ and M. violacea are 
also mentioned, and with them the outstand- 
ing slipper orchid Paphiopedilum Wardit. 
In a gully reached in a day of climbing he 
found large rosettes of the deep-blue gentian 
revelling in the sunshine, though at night in 
the autumn frosts at the height of their 
station “‘ their delicate trumpets must have 
become stiff as parchment.’’ These are some 
of the plants now to be found in English and 
American gardens, discreetly gathered spoils 
of Mr. Kingdon Ward’s daring exploration 
of those mighty hills. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Essex Review 

—A. H.—writes to protest against 
notices in the London Press to the effect that 
enemy H.E. bombs exploded in an Essex 
village between fine cedars which are 
mentioned in Domesday Book.’’ From time 


most often. But, as A. H. says, no trees at 
all are mentioned there, and the cedar was a 
most unfortunate species to be pitched upon 
for this legendary purpose, not having been 
introduced into this country till 1676. 


A PAPER read by Brigadier-General Sir 

Percy Sykes last autumn before the 
Roya] Central Asian Society and reported in 
the current number of their Journal contains 
an account of exploration in Baluchistan in 
which is an anecdote following many discus- 
sions between the English travellers and their 
hosts concerning the comparative swiftness of 
British and Persian-horses. 

Coming down from the formidable moun- 
tain range with its volcanic peak the 
Kuh-i-Taftan (which was a main object of the 
journey) the party descended on to the great 
Iranian plateau. The doctor of the Prince— 
the Prince himself was with the expedition— 
from ‘‘ a natural desire to please his master, 
stoutly maintained the superiority of the 
Persian breed.”’ 


_ Finally (says Sir Percy) to set this burn- 
ing question at rest, I agreed to race my 
charger, “ Cotmore,” against the pick of His 
Highness’s stables. A course of rather less 
than a mile was apntat upon; Brazier-Creagh, 
a lightweight, rode “Cotmore”; I acted as 
starter and the Prince, of course, was the 
judge. As was ont to be pected, “ Cot- 
more” won easily by several lengths, to the 
utter astonishment of His Highness. His 
wrath was kindled against the jockey, whom 
he threatened with the bastinado, but finally 
he quite recovered his good temper and har- 
mony was restored, Actually the very severe 
Persian bit prevents horses from galloping at 
their best pace. ’ 


ie is pleasant in these days when our own 

treasures are in hiding or in danger of 
destruction, to think that across the Atlantic 
museums are still vigorously collecting and 
exhibiting. In the February Bulletin of the 
New York State Historical Association, the 
Directors’ report of the museum at Coopers- 
town describes its growth as ‘‘ nothing short 
of sensational.’ Besides the seventeen por- 
trait busts of great Americans to which we 
have already drawn attention, the museum 
has now on loan—amid much else—one of the 
oldest pipe organs in the country, built in 
London by Snelzter in 1761; numerous excel- 
lent specimens of old lace, old dresses, and 
old quilts ; a great number of objects in glass, 
china and silver; sleigh robes and a ‘‘ goose- 
neck sleigh.”’ 
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Notes. 


JAMES HOGG’S THE SPY, 
1810-1811. 


February, 1810,’ writes James Hogg 

in his autobiography, ‘‘ in utter despera- 
tion, I took my plaid about my shoulders, 
and marched away to Edinburgh, determined, 
since no better could be, to push my fortune 
as a literary man.’’ In August, 1810, 
appeared ‘The Forest Minstrel,’ and 
encouraged by the success of this volume the 
poet decided upon his next great venture, the 
publication of a weekly, the Spy, the first 
number of which made its appearance on 
Sept. 1, 1810. 

Despite Walter Scott’s scepticism, and 
despite its ‘‘somewhat ominous and _ill- 
favoured name,’’ the periodical—price 4d.— 
actually continued for exactly a year and 
(according to Hogg’s story in his auto- 
biography) might possibly have continued 
longer had there not appeared, in the third 
and fourth numbers, a story of seduction too 
shocking for contemporary readers but 80 
innocent to its author that he had not the 
sense to repress it. Hogg’s claim in his usual 
irresponsible fashion that he himself wrote 
most of the 415 double-columned quarto pages 
of the Spy is hardly borne out by the analysis 
that follows. I compute that others con- 
tributed some 194 pages ; yet to have written a 
good half of the contents of the periodical is 
a remarkable feat for anyone, and “alto- 
gether marvellous’? for a man _ without 
literary training. 

The editor must have been in the habit of 
filling in the names of the contributors, for 
Mrs. Garden describes such a copy of the Spy 
used, despicable duty, to support a chest of 
drawers that had lost a foot, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Dods Hogg, in ‘ First Editions of the 
Writings of James Hogg, Publications of the 
Edinburgh Bibliographical Society,’ 1824, 
says, ‘‘ I have examined three copies in which 
Hogg himself has written against the articles 
the names of the contributors.”” The 
bibliographer goes on to describe the 
periodical :— 


52 nos. of 8 pages each from September 1, 1810 
to August 24, 1811. The first 13 were printed 
by J. Robertson, 16 Nicolson Street. From 14 
on all the others were printed at the Star Office 


‘of A. and J. Aikman, or J. Aikman alone, 
4d, per copy, 4/6 per quarter delivered in town, 
5 sh. in the country. 


The copy presented by Aitkin to J. 7, 


Gibson Craig, he continues, 


contains a very interesting note in the hand. 
writing of the Rev. T. Gillespie, whose con. 
nection with the periodical lost him the chance 
of early preferment, through his having pil. 
loried his employer, Lord Wemyss, and Nis 
charge, Lord Elcho, in the article entitled 4 
Scots Tutor. The note referred to is on the 
verses by Burns, printed in number 47, being 
the well-known paraphrase of Jeremiah xy. 10, 
beginning 
* Ah! woe is me my mother dear 
A man of strife you’ve born me.” 

Referring to the last line of the second verse 
Hogg has written: “ ‘ The de’il a ane will trust 
me’ was the original in Burns hand, but the 
d——d printer took it on him to alter it,” 
Below this Gillespie has written: “No, no, 
this is all a humbag; I saw the MS. in Hogg’s 
handwriting in his own room, and I know that 
Hogg not Burns is the author. T. Gillespie,” 
Unfortunately for Gillespie’s contention, the 
lines appeared in Burns’s autograph in the 
Glenriddell MSS. and on the flyleaf of his copy 
of Fergusson’s Poems. 

In another copy, which must have been his 
own property, the Rev. Mr. Gillespie has writ- 
ten several notes on the question, referred to 
above, of his having lost preferment through 
the publishing of his articles A Scots Tutor. 
On 8th June, 1813, he writes: “N.B. The 
writing of this paper has cost me a living of 
400 L a year, subjected me to persecution from 
an unseen hand, and exposed me to censure 
from those very individuals who advised me 
to write it.”” Later, in November, 1813, he is 
able to state that “by the grace of God [he 
is] quietly and comfortably settled in a living 
of 150 L per ann. beyond the reach he fondly 
hopes of all those who sought his reputation 
to kill it,” ete. Finally, when Professor of 
Latin at St. Andrews, he writes: “ 25th Octo. 
1837. All true—I am less dependent on them 
tham ever. Thomas Gillespie, Litt. Hum. Prof.” 
That this note was composed in no _ boasting 
spirit is evident from another written in pencil 
on the fly-leaf: “ T. Gillespie. 1837-1810 = 27 
years ago! Alas, what have I done. Nothing.” 


A bound volume of the Spy bequeathed to 
the National Library of Scotland by the Earl 
of Rosebery bears on the fly-leaf the inscrip- 
tions 

To Mr. John Aitken 
From his affectionate friend 
James Hogg. 
and 
In testimony ofsdeep respect 
presented to 
J. Craig Esq. 


y J. Aitken. 
These inscriptions are explained by a couple 
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of letters bound up with the same volume, the 
first, from Hogg to Aitken, editor of 
‘Constable’s Miscellany,’ who was in the 
East Lothian Bank at Dunbar; the second, 
from Aitken to James Thomson Gibson Craig. 


Mr. John Aiken 
Bank Office 
Dunbar 

My dear Sir 

I had forgot as usual to answer your letter 
in due course but chancing this morning to 
get a magistrate to my breakfast it brought 
my neglect to my mind. I received your present 
and friendly letter in due course and to make 
sure of your visit to the braes of Yarrow 1 
intend positively to visit you this spring. I 
am now living in my new cottage and it is 
very neat and comfortable and rather elegant 
but I must leave it for Edin. in the course 
of a few weeks where I will remain two or 
three months. I have never yet parted with 
the Spy to any body as I know some day it 
will be looked upon as a great curiosity as a 
work conducted by a real Shepherd in imitation 
of Addison and the other great masters in 
periodical writing. I suppose there is not 
above five copies existing at most. But as it 
will never [happen] in my day that these 
things must come to pass I will transfer the 
right of my sole remaining copy to you and 
to enhance the value of it I will write the name 
of every author at the head of each essay and 
poem as far as I reccollect [sic] them. 

I will be very happy ind to see you at 
Eltrive again to-morrow at the same time 1 
shall endeavour to get Kate to come over and 
see me for I have almost forgot what she is 
like but if the report of friends is to be believed 
there is not a prettier or more amiable child 
in the realm. I must have her to some female 
boarding School but there is no such thing 
about Dunbar I suppose. , 
“A good new year and much happiness till T 
see you my dear Aiken and believe me ever 

Yours very truly 
James Hogg. 
[National Library of Scotland}. 


J. T. Gibson Craig Esq. 
Hailes Street 
2d June 1827 
Dear Sir 


I beg to send you with this four letters of 
Hogg any or all of which are most heartily 
at your service; only I should like copies of 
what you keep, as he says I am to write his 
Memoirs should I survive him !— 

To reconcile my scrupples [sic] as to a later 
transaction I must insist on your doing me 
the kindness to accept the accompanying copy 
of the Searcist of all Hogg’s lucuabrations 
[sic.] which, although T have long since given 
up collecting “books, I never could bring my 
mind to sell, and I am now proud of having 
it in my power to put it in safe keeping. One of 
the letters herewith sent will do well to bind up 


Altrive Janr. 15th 1819 


‘with it. The Memorials of the Ettrick Shep- 


herd which I reserve to myself are still very 


> 


numerous, otherwise I might not have pais 


with this—and as I do so without one feeling 
save satisfaction that I can beg your acceptance 
of such a precious trifle I trust you will not 
vex me by declining it. 

Dear Sir 

Your truly obliged 
J. Aitken 

If you wish what I have writ in pencil to 
remain it can be done in ink at any time. 

[National Library of Scotland}. 


The University of Edinburgh has also 
David Laing’s notes on the Spy, contained in 
the Laing MSS. Laing heads these notes 
thus: ‘* The following list of Authors of the 
various papers in this volume is copied from 
a copy in which Hogg himself has inserted 
them. This copy is now in the possession of 
J. T. Gibson Craig, Esq.”’ 

The following pages, then, contain the titles 
of articles in the copy of Hogg’s Spy, with 
Hogg’s original notes added in italics. As 
will be seen from Miss Batho’s bibliography 
to ‘The Ettrick Shepherd’ (1927), pp. 
190-192, Hogg reprinted many of his contribu- 
tions to the Spy in later years. 


No. it ° 1. The Spy’s Account of Himself. 
His aracter, Life. and Misfortunes, Plan 
of conducting the Work. Causes of a Re- 
viewer’s opposite conceptions. James Hogg. 

No. 1.—p. 9. Mr. Shuffleton’s Allegorical Sur- 
vey of the Scottish Poets of the present day, 
Scott, Campbell. . . Leyden. Hogg. 

p. 15. Epitaphs of Living Characters, Hogg. 

No. 11.—p. 17. The Danger of Changing Occu- 
pations, verified in the Life of a Berwickshire 
Farmer. This tale is the original of Basil 
Lee, ‘ Hogg. 

p. 24. Elegy on Lady Roslin, Hogg. 

No. 1v.—p. 25. Story of the Berwickshire Far- 
mer, continued, Description of St. Mary’s 
Lake. Of the War in America. Of the people 
on the Western Shore of Lewis, Hogg. 

No. v.—p. 33. Mr. Shuffleton’s Scottish Muses, 
continued, Graham, M’Niel, Nicol, Gillespie, 
Montgomery, Hogg- 

p. 39. Imitated drom Catullus, ‘The late 
ames Park, Esq. Greenock. 
p. 40. Epitaph on two Living Cinraaiees: 


ogg. 
No. vi—p. 41. Life of a Profligate Student. 
Two Living Characters drawn in his Parents, 

Gray (James, of the High School). 

p. 48. Elegy on Mrs. Hay of naam 4 
ray. 

No. vi.—p. 49. Jenny Lively’s Letter on the 
impropriety of the Ladies withdrawing from 
Table (signed “ Alice Brand ”’), Hogg. 
p. 51. Another Letter (signed “ Jenny 
Lively ”’), 
v. 55. The Spy’s Remarks, Letter to the 
Spy on his former Numbers, supposed Scott 
(Sir Walter).1 
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. 56. The Fall of the Leaf, Hogg. p. 134. Maria, A Highland d 

No. 57, Life of a Profigate Student, | No. xvim.—p. 137.” A Dislogue in the 

_ continued, Gray. Room, Impossibility of Pleasing every Body 

No. 1x.—p. 65. Life of a Profligate Student, Hogg. 
continued, Gray. p. 142. Story of the Ghost of Lochmaben. 


p. 72. Letter to the Spy, incicsing the 
Battle of Assaye, by Leyden, 
Scott (Sir Walter) and Leyden. 
No. x.—p. 73. Mr. Shuffleton’s Scottish Muses 
continued, Thomas and Allan Cunningham, 
Misses Bailey, Banmerman and Stuart, Mrs. 
Grant, Mr. Walter Scott tried at the Bar of 
Posterity, Hogg. 
p. 80. A Fragment (Lord Huntley’s sheets 
were like the milk), ° ogg. 
¥: 80. Epitaph on a_ Living Character 
(Warrior, when the battle’s o’er), Hogg. 
No. x1.—p. 81. Life of a Profligave Student, 
concluded, affecting Story of Mary Lesly, Of 
the Negroes in Jamaica, &c., Gray. 
No. xm.—p. 89. The Spy’s Encounter with John 
Miller, His Character, Hogg. 
p. 92. Description of a Peasant’s Funeral, 


ogg. 
p. 95. Poor Little Jessy A Scottish Song, 
by John Miller, Hogg. 
p. 9%. A Fragment, Hogg. 
No. xm.—p. 97. Remarks on the Edinburgh 
Company of Players ogg. 
p. 101. Dreadful Narrative of the Death of 
Major MacPherson, Hogg. 
p. 103. The Druid, Miss Jessy Stuart. 
No. xiv.—p. 105. A Country Gentleman’s visit 
to Edinburgh, His account of the various 
Classes there, Punsters, Story- 
Tellers, &c. (a letter to the Spy, signed 
“ Philanthropus ”’), 
Revd. W. Gillespie (Minister of Kelso). 
p. 111. The Dawn of July, 1810, Hogg. 
p. 112. Scotch Song (What gars the part- 
ing day-beam blush), Hogg. 
No. xv.—p. 113. Norman’s Letter to the Spy, 
complaining of his Reception among the 
Higher Ranks in Edinburgh, 
p. 118. The Spy’s Remar 


complained of, ere ray. 
p. 120. Scottish Song (Mischievous Woman), 
ogg. 


No. xvi.—p. 121. Misery of an Old Batchelor, 
Happiness of the Married State, Two Stories 
of Love and Courtship. The first sketch of 


Geordie Cochrane, Hogg. 
Dp. 128, The Emigrant’s Address to the 
Evening Star, J. Aikman. 


No. xvm.—p. 129. Metropolitanus’s Letter to 
the Spy on the State of Literature and 
Literary Men in London, Mr, Jn, Black. 

p. 132. Amusing Story of Two Righinaiers, 
099. 


for themselves, and conclude this day’s paper 
with the following severe, but perhaps too just, 
letter; for which the writer has my cordial 
thanks and assured word, that I will avail 
myself of his advice.” The letter that follows 
is unsigned. Scott’s letter of No. ix., p. 72, 
and of No. xx, p. 153, are signed “ Constant 
Reader.” 


ray. |: 
on the Subjects 


By John Miller, Hogg. 
p. 144. The Night Gale, 
Miss L{ockhart] Gillespie, 
No. x1x.—p. 145. New Year Paper, Necessity 
of Reviewing Past Life, &c., Hogg. 
p. 152. The Close of the Year, Hogg. 
No, xx.—p. 153. On the Folly of Playing a: 
Cards, and the Decay of our Ancient Amuse. 
ments. ; Anonymous supposed Scott, 
p. 157. King Edward’s Dream, Hogg. 
No. xx1—p. 161. Duty of Servants and 
Masters, Characters of Mrs, Peevish and Mm, 
Harvey, Gray. 
p. 167. Address to Many. Sent to this work, 
He never wrote aught better, Southey. 
_ p. 168. Song of Wallace, Leyden.: 
No, xxt1.—p. 169. Affecting Narrative of a 
Country Girl, Reflections on the Evils of 
Seduction [signed M. M.], 
Anonymous. Supposed a Mr. Black deceased. 
p. 175. Will and Davy, a Scotch Pastoral, 


Hogg. 

No, xx1m.—p. 177. The Observer’s 
the Canongate Jail and the Prisoners, with 
Reflections on Imprisonment for ‘Debts, 
Anonymous. Rev. J. Lister, At that time im- 
prisoned for debt himself. 

p. 180. The Spy’s Remarks on the Subject, 


Hogg. 
Pp 181. Edmund Hoyle’s Defence of Card- 
d Robert Sym, 

nonymous suppose obert Sym, Esq. 

p. 183.2 The Twa Craws, 
Anonymous supposed R. Sym Esq. 
No, xxtv.—p. 149. The Country Laird, A Tale 
by John Miller. First Sketch of the Wool- 
gatherer, Hogg. 
p. 155. The Battle of Busaco, Hogg. 
No, xxv.—pp. 157-164. The Country Laird, A 
Tale, continued, 099. 
No. xxvi.—p. 201. The Country Laird, con- 
cluded, Jeany’s Tale, concluded, Hogg. 
p. 207. The Boy, 
nonymous, supposed Di 4 
No. xxvit.—p. 209. T. M.’s Letter to the Spy 
in Answer to the Observer, Sym. 
p. 214. Glencoe, a Poem, Gray. 
No. xxvim.—p. 217. On the Evils of Leaving 
the Country for the Town, Cor[r]oborated 
in the History of a Farmer, rs. Gray. 
p. 224. Address to the Setting Moon, | 
Revd. W. Gillespie. 
No. xxtx.—p. 225. Om the Folly of Anger and 
Impatience under Misfortunes, Several 
Living Characters Contrasted, Tale of Old 
Gregory and his Hogs. 
p. 231. The Auld Man’s Farewell to his 
Little House, - Hogg. 


2*The Twa Craws’ begins on p. 183 but ends 
on p. 148, i.e., what should have been p. 184. 
After continuing the error for sixteen pages 
in Numbers xxry. and xxv., Hogg reverts to 
the correct pagination in Number xxv. 


N 
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No. xxx.—p. 283. Caution necessary in Chusing 
a Wife, exemplified in sundry Living 
Characters, Revd. W. Gillespie. 

p. 238. ‘Nhe Lady’s Dream, Hogg. 

No. xxx1.—p. 241. Satirical Directions to every 
Class in Edinburgh, in what manner to keep 
the Sabbath, Hogg. 

p. 246. Moorburn, Miss Lockhart Gillespie. 
p. 247. Border Song (Lock the door, Lari- 
ston), Hogg. 

No. xxxi1.—p. 249. C. D.’s Letter to the Spy 
on the Education of Young Ladies in Edin- 
burgh. Several Living Characters sketched, 


4 
. 255. Song, rs. Gray. 
. 256. The Reason Why, Mrs, Gray. 

Tmproprieties in our 


No. 257. 
present Mode of Education of Young Gentle- 
men, Gray. 

p. 264. Poetical Description of Maelstrom, 
he James Aikman. 

No. xxxiv.—p. 265. Another Letter from C. D. 
iving an Account of his Visits to several 

Clerary Ladies in Edinburgh, Their Charac- 
ters, Mrs. Gray. 

No. xxxv.—p. 273. Dangerous consequences of 
the Love of Fame, when ill directed, Exem- 
plified by the remarkable Story of ar? ay 

ogg. 
p. 277. Solomon’s Comical Letter to the Spy, 
ogg. 

No. xxxvir.—p. 281. On the Principle of 
Curiosity. Hogg. 

p. 283. Original Letter of Thomson the 

Poet, Hogg. 

p. 285. A Traveller’s Letter to the Spy with 
the translation. of an Ancient Manuscript. 

Dr. R. Anderson. 

. 287. Verses composed in a Wood at Even 

(The bittern’s quavering trump on high), 

p. 288. Harper of Mull, James Aikman. 

No, xxxvi.—p. 289. Consolations Accruing to 
Man from the Belief of a particular Provi- 
dence, Remarkable Highland Story, Gray. 

p. 295. Scottish Song (Ah Peggy! since 
thou’rt gane away), Hogg. 

No. xxxvitt.—p, 297. The Scots Tutor, 

Revd. Thos. Gillespie. 

p. 300. The Forsaken Maid’s Lament, 

Revd. Thos. Gillespie. 

p. 303. Morning, Hogg. 

No. xxxix.—p. 305. Singularity Censured, 
Ridiculous behaviour of Lewis, Sundry 

ings to be: avoided in Hogg. 
p. 311. Elegy on a Young Lady (Fair was 
blossom), Hogg. 

No, xt.—p. 313. Malise’s Journey to the Tros- 
sacks, with a romantic Highland Tale, Hogg. 

p. 318. Macgregor, A Highland Tale, Hogg. 

No. xu1.—p. 321. On the Propriety of Young 
People of both Sexes associating, with an 
Account of J. T.’s Disappointment in Love, 

Mrs. Gray. 

No, xum.—p. 329. The' Scots Tutor, continued. 
His Character or Bill of Rights, &c., 

Revd. T. Gillespie. 
p. 336. The Tear of Sympathy, 
d. T. Gillespie. 


No, xtu1.—p. 337. Metro 


p. 336. To-morrow, Totally Unknown. 
itanus Letter to the 
e Folly of igrating to London, 
John Black, Esq. 
p. 340. On Monumental Honours, 

f attribution }. 

Miss Capias’s Letter to the Spy, 
offering Herself to him in Marriage, The 
Spy’s Answer, 


Spy on 


Anonymous perhaps Sym. 


p. 342. The Spy’s Amswer, Hogg. 
p. 343. Regret, Hogg. 
p. 344. To Fame, Hogg. 


No. xiiv.—p. 345. Malise’s Tour through the 
Trossacks & Mountains of Bredalbine, con- 
cluded, Hogg. 


p. 350. The Admonition, Hogg. 
No. xtv.—p. 353. History of Two Young 
ies, Mrs. Gray. 


No. xiv1.—p. 361. The Scots Tutor. concluded 
with the Characters of Lord & Lady Chester- 
rook & their Family, Revd. T. Gillespie. 

p. 367. To the Patriots of Spain. 
Revd. J. Wightman. 
‘p. 368. A Winter Scene, Miss L. Gillespie. 

No. xtvii—p. 369. Mankind Proved to be Aim- 
ing at something beyond the present—Their 
hopes seldom realised by possession—The 


character of Burns defended, No name. 
p. 376. Verses by Burns. Never before 
printed. l(ine) 8 “The Deil a ane will 


” 


trust me” was the original in Burns’s hand, 
but the d-d printer took it on him to alter it 
[into “ There’s ne’er a ane will trust me” | 
No. xtvi.—p. 377. Evil Speaking Rediculed 
by an Dream, &c—Its Injurious 

Tendency—Character of Adam Bryden. 
partly Revd. John Gray, partly Hogg. 


p. 383. An Ancient Fragment, Hogg. 

p. 384. To Miss Helen K——, 
Revd. John Gray. 
No. xiix.—p. 335.4 History of «the Life of 
Duncan mpbell, his difficulties, escapes, 
rencounter with a Ghost & other ——— 
p. 342. Hymn to the Evening Star, Hogg: 


No. t. p. 343. On the Décay of Lyrical & 
Ballad Poetry in Scotland—Its Power over 
the Mind. 

nonymous. Supposed Mr. J. C. Robertson, 
Editor of the Percy Anecdotes. 

Pp. the Advantages of Literary 

Societies, Anonymous supposed Sym. 

No. u1.—p. 401. History of Duncan Campbell, 
concluded, ogg. 

No. um—p. 409. The Spy’s Farewell to his 
Readers—His real Character & the difficulties 


he had to encounter—Conclusion, Hogg. 
p. 415. Alas! alas! the time draws nigh, 
ogg. 


3 In his ‘ Memoir of Burns, Life and Works 
of Burns,’ 1850-52, 5, 192 ff., Hogg gives extracts 
concerning Burns sent him by Gray for the 
Spy of July 20, 1811. , 

4 The pagination again goes wrong here, 
p. 385 becoming p. 335. Nos. xirx-L are thus 
paginated 335-350 instead of 385-400. 
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Immediately after Hogg’s notes as given 
above, David Laing adds: 

‘In another copy of ‘the Spy,’ bought by 
Mr. Blackwood at the sale of D, Brydges’ 
books, Hogg has also filled up in MS. the 
names of the authors. The following varia- 
tions, etc., occur. 


p. 41. James Gray, Esq. 

p. 55. Anonymous, He W. Scott.—p. 72. 
W. Scott and Dr. Leyden. 

p. 81. [i.e., 80]. Fragment ’—Anonymous 
supposed Scott. 

p. 92. Hogg.—p. 103. Miss Jessy Stewart. 

p. 129. John Black, Es 


p. 144. Miss Lockart Sihatsben. 145. Hogg 
mostly.’ 

p. 169. Anonymous, supposed the late Mr. 
John Black. 

p. 177. Amonymous, Revd. J. Lister. 


p. 207. Anonymous, supposed Dimond, ‘ The 
Sailor Boy ’—“ This poem has been attrib- 
uted to various authors, I have good reason 
to believe that it is the composition of Mr. 
James Birmingham, the writer of several 
small poetical pieces of great merit. (Signed) 
J. Wilson. 

p. 209. Anonymous, supposed Sym. 

p. 336. ‘Tomorrow.’ Unknown, supposed Miss 
Ainslie. 

p. 340. ‘On Monumental Honours.’ Anony- 
mous, supposed Sym. p. 341. Unknown. The 
other copy [ should conceive the most correct 
in attributing p. 341 to R. Sym. 

pnw Revd. W. Wightman.—No. 47, p. 369. 


ray. 

p 343. ong 50.). J. C. Robertson, 

Le at o. 50. Unknown, supposed Mr. Dav. 
ack. 


N.B.—The two living Characters  satyrised 
by Hogg in his ‘ Epitaphs’ p. 15. were A. G. 
Hunter. of Blackness, Bookseller in Edin- 
burgh, and Mrs. Quin — ‘a _ celebrated 

priam’ in her day.’’5 


James Sinton writes in Scottish Notes and 


Queries, second series, December, 1905, 7, 
89-91 : 


I possess a unique copy of this rare period- 
ical, which pm longed to David 
Bridges, jun., and bears his autograph across 
the title-page. In his handwriting, over the 
list of contents, there is the following note :— 
“The names of the authors of papers in 
this volume are holograph of the author of 
The Spy, James Hogg, and were filled in by 
him at the sy of D. Bridges, jun. For an 
account of Hogg and his writings, see the 
Magazine Literary MIsceLLany, 
vol. II., pp. 32 and 122; and for particulars 


5 Hogg’s note to the article runs: 

“« As a Spy, I am determinea never to meddle 
with any private character; but when an ill- 
favoured feather happens to suit a bonnet, I 
cannot help that. The following were sent by 
a correspondent with a promise of continuing 
them; which, for the sake of variety, I’insert.” 


of this work, Tue Spy, p. 126, and col. 2nd, of 
the same book. The article was written by 
James Gray, master of the High School 
Je. 

In connection with the articles, ‘ The Scots 
Tutor,’ by the Rev. T. Gillespie of Cults, 
there is on the margin (p. 297), in the hand. 
writing of David Bridges, jun., the following 
note :— 

28 May 1829. This gentleman was sometime 
since appointed Profr. of Humanity in §&t, 
Andrews, and resigned his Church. The story, 
of “ The Tutor” is said to be -+his own case, 
He was such in the family of the Earl of 
Wemyss, weh was drawn under ye character of 
Earl of Chesterrook, D. B. The author would 
have been presented to a very good living if 
it had not been for these unlucky papers, par- 
ticularly No. 46. 

As to Leyden’s contributions to the Spy: 

On page 168 there is a poem by him, of seven 
stanzas, entitled “Song of Wallace,” which 
does not appear in any of the editions of his 
poetical works, and may possibly have been 
sent to Hogg for publication in The Spy by 
Sir Walter (then Mr.) Scott. My reason for 
believing that it was Scott who sent it is, 
that on page 72 there is an_ anonymous letter 
signed ‘“ Well-wisher and Constant Reader,” 
enclosing “The Battle of Assaye,” a poem by 
Leyden, and on the margin in Hogg’s hand- 
writing, Mr. Scott is given as the author of 
the letter. 

Bridges’s ascription of ‘A Fragment’ 
(Lord Huntley’s sheets), in No, x, to Scott 
can only have been a joke of Hogg’s as Miss 
Batho points out in ‘ Notes on the Biblic 
graphy of James Hogg’ (1935), p. 321. 


Aan Lane Strrovt. 


JULIUS CAESAR AND THE DUKE 
OF GUISE. 
(See ante p, 200 s.v. ‘ Gilbert and Planché). 


[N the undated play ‘The Massacre at 

Paris,’ which according to its title-page 
was by Christopher Marlowe, the Duke of 
Guise, on being warned that assassins are 
lying in wait for him, says: ‘‘ Yet Caesar 
shall go forth,’”’ words which are put into the 
mouth of Caesar himself in ‘ Julius Caesar’ 
Act IT, scene ii. As ‘ The Massacre at Paris,’ 
if by Marlowe, must have been written not 
later than the first half of 1593, while 
‘ Julius Caesar’ was acted in 1599, this repe 
tition of the same sentence in the later play 
has caused much speculation (clxxix. 238). 
| It is generally assumed that the words must 
‘ have occurred first in a play about Julius 
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Caesar rather than in one in which they are 
only an historical allusion. But John Bake- 
less in ‘Christopher Marlowe’ (1938), p. 
999 (quoted by F. 8S. Boas, ‘ Christopher 
Marlowe’ (1940), P. 152) points out that the 
Catholic party in France frequently called the 
Duke of Guise Caesar, and that a contem- 
porary pamphlet contains an elaborate com- 
parison between the two men. 

When the Duke of Guise was murdered like 
Caesar, the dramatic coincidence could not 
escape any playwright worth his salt, and the 
stress that is laid on the parallel in ‘ The 
Massacre at Paris’ need not necessarily owe 
anything to a play about Julius Caesar. The 
recurrence of the line in the later play of 
‘Julius Caesar’ might be an unconscious 
recollection, or it might be introduced with 
the intention of reminding the audience of 
the modern dictator’s fate, just as early in 
1940 ‘ Julius Caesar ’ was acted in London in 
modern costume with great emphasis laid 
upon the likeness to Fascist Rome. 

Much work has been done lately on nine- 
teenth-century literature in tracing the 
sources of resemblances between the works of 
different authors whose lives, dates, and 
writings are so well known that there can be 
no possible confusion between them. The 
articles on Tennyson’s poems (clxxix. 258, 
274) and on Gilbert and Planché (ante p. 200) 
are very illuminating in this respect. The 
fact that Bulwer Lytton and Tennyson both 
described the Duke of Wellington in much the 
same words does not raise even a presumption 
that Lytton wrote the ‘Ode on the Death of 
the Duke of Wellington,’ or that Tennyson 
wrote ‘Paul Clifford,’ even taking into con- 
sideration the further coincidence that Tenny- 
son wrote a play and Lytton a novel called 
‘Harold.’ Moreover, as Lytton and Tenny- 
son were on bad terms, it is unlikely that the 
latter consciously quoted from the former. 

Gilbert’s use of ideas from Planché may be 
very misleading to a research worker of the 
twenty-fourth century, if by that time all 
records of the two dramatists should have dis- 
age except the text of some of their 
plays, and the knowledge that they both wrote 
for the English stage in the reign of Queen 
Victoria. The comparison between the two 
shows that Planché over-elaborated his jokes, 


and that Gilbert got his effects by compres-” 


sion; e.g, taking the idea of soldiers weeping 
ma the word of command, Planché gives a 
whole scene of pocket-handkerchief drill, 


Gilbert a single four-line verse and one piece 
of stage business. It will be easy for the 


twenty-fourth century critic to argue from 
this that Planché must have written later 
than Gilbert, working up ideas that were left 
undeveloped by the earlier writer, and from 
this it is only a step to conjecturing that 
Gilbert and Planché were one and the same 
person. Our future commentator may point 
out that Planché is a foreign name, which 
might create a prejudice against an unknown 
playwright; accordingly Planché produced 
his early works, which were called the Savoy 
Operas, under the pseudonym of Gilbert. But 
as it is still on record in the twenty-fourth 
century that the Savoy Operas were extremely 
popular, their author, having established his 
position, dropped his pseudonym and pro- 
duced his later comic operas under his own 
name elaborating in them the first sketches of 
his youth; but the very fact that he had a 
tendency to repeat himself made his later 
works less popular than his early ones! 


I once ventured to write a parody of the 
methods of some Shakespearean critics. I do 
not know whether the following piece of im- 
pertinence could possibly appear in ‘N. 
and Q.’1 


The authorship of ‘ A Tale of Two Cities,’ 
commonly attributed to Charles Dickens, has 
long been a problem to persons with a refined 
literary sense. The late Andrew Lang re 
marked that the book stood apart from the 
rest of Dickens’s works, but the suggestion has 
not yet been properly followed up. ~~ 
had a clearly marked style of his own, whic 
appears even in his earliest work, as in 
‘Sketches by Boz’ and ‘The Pickwick 
Papers.’ Where this style is replaced by 
another, we are justified in assuming that 
another hand is at work, rather than that 
Dickens himself was attempting something 
new. 

It is impossible to find a parallel in the 
other works of Dickens for such a passage as: 

The living sea rose, wave on wave, depth on 
depth, and overflowed the city to that point. 
Alarm-bells ringing, drums beating, the sea 
raging and thundering on its new h, the 
attack begun, 
or again: 

As a whirlpool of boiling waters has a centre 
point, so, all this raging circled round Defarge’s 
wine shop, and every Leman drop in the cal- 
om: had a tendency to be sucked towards the 
vo >. 


"1 We feel sure our readers will enjoy this 
and amusing piece of literary satire. — 
itor. 
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Nowhere else does he use such forms as 
“‘tumbril’’ for cart, “suburb” in the 
peculiar form of ‘‘suburb St. Antoine,’’ 
“farmer general,’’ ‘‘ citizeness.’’ 

Now in ‘The French Revolution: A 
History’ by Thomas Carlyle all these words 
and forms frequently occur. Compare with 
the passages quoted above the following: 

How the multitude flows on, welling through 
every street; tocsin furiously pealing, drums 
beating the générale; the suburb Saint Antoine 
rolling hitherward wholly as one man! 
and 

At every street barricade, there whirls sim- 
mering a minor whirlpool—and all minor 
ee play distractedly into that grand 
Fire-Mahlstrom which is lashing round the 
Bastille. 

The conclusion ig irresistibly forced upon 
us that the historical portions of ‘ A Tale of 
Two Cities’ were written by Thomas Carlyle. 
I do not deny, however, that Dickens had a 
hand in the book, I should attribute to him 
the part dealing with Jerry Cruncher, his 
wife and his son, and this attribution is 
‘happily confirmed by a note in Dickens’s note- 
book of subjects which he-meant to treat,— 
‘* a ruffian with a wife, daughter or niece who 
says her prayers. ‘Calls it duty to go 
sneaking against me,’ says the ruffian.”’ 

We thus begin to get an idea of the genesis 
of ‘A Tale of Two Cities.’ It was published 
in 1859, more than twenty years after the 
appearance of Carlyle’s work in 1837. The 
publishers of the latter, either to stimulate its 
sale or to advertise a new edition, must have 
conceived the idea of issuing a novel on the 
subject, and commissioned Carlyle to write it. 
Carlyle, however, never having written a 
novel, proved unable to do so; he merely wrote 
the historical passages which are now intro- 
duced usually as separate chapters. This MS. 
_was then handed to Charles Dickens, who was 
at the height of his reputation. He consented 
to lend it his name, but was not attracted by 
the subject. The only other historical novel 
attributed to him is ‘ Barnaby Rudge ’ and as 
I may perhaps show elsewhere its authenticity 
is more than doubtful. The historical novel 
seems to have made no appeal to his imagina- 
tion, and after writing the few comic scenes 
he also dropped the MS., which was thereupon 
transferred to yet a third hand. 

Here must be stated an objection, which is 
absolutely unanswerable, to the attribution of 
the greater part of ‘ A Tale of Two Cities’ 
to Charles Dickens. In his earlier and more 
authentic works Dickens always treats 


drunkenness as a humorous social quality, not ' 


a vice, hardly a foible. In the novel under 
discussion on the other hand Sidney Carton jg 
a tragic figure, ruined by drink. It would 
show extraordinary inconsistency in an 
author to produce two such opposite views of 
the same subject. It might be explained by 
the far-fetched plea that Dickens had recently 
been converted to teetotalism, but apart from 
all other considerations, we know this was not 
so, for in his last book, ‘The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood,’ he says some hard things 
about teetotallers. We are only doing justice 
to Dickens’s logic when we say that the man 
who described the potations of Mr. Pickwick 
and Mr. Micawber could never have created . 
Sidney Carton. 2 

The author to whom the greater part of ‘A 
Tale of Two Cities’ must be attributed in my 
opinion is Wilkie Collins. This writer in his 
numerous novels shows his great interest in 
mental aberration and in the effect of drugs 
upon the human frame. In ‘ The Woman in 
White’ one of the characters is a lunatic, 
another is temporarily deprived of her reason 
by drugs. In ‘No Name’ there are. a half. 
witted person and a somnambulist. In ‘The 
Moonstone’ there is a virtuous but blighted 
opium-eater, and the plot turns on the effects 
of opium. I infer that Dr. Manette, whose 
brain was shattered by his long imprisonment 
in the Bastille, and Sidney Carton, are 
exactly the types which Collins delighted to 
draw. 

A marked feature of Collins’s style was 
reiteration of words and phrases, and this 
reiteration may constantly be observed in ‘A 
Tale of Two Cities.’ In ‘The Moonstone’ 
Drusilla Clack writes, ‘‘ Much better as it 
was! Oh, surely, surely, much better as it 
was!” In ‘A Tale of Two Cities,’ Sidney 
Carton says, ‘‘It is a far, far better thing 
that I do than I have ever done. It is a far, 
far better rest that I go to than I have ever 
known,”—and examples of this. might be 
multiplied. 

The character of Ezra Jennings, the opium- 
eater, is but a slight sketch at the end of 
‘The Moonstone.’ He solves the problem, 
unites the lovers, and dies. It was this out- 
line which Collins afterwards filled out into 
the full-length portrait of Sidney Carton. 
Slight touches in the first are expanded in the 
second.’ Jennings says: ‘‘I parted with the 
woman I loved—how could I condemn her to 
share my disgrace?’? Carton elaborates this 
into: 

it had been possible, Miss Manette, that 
the love of the man 
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you see before you—he would have been con- 
scious this day and this hour, in spite of his 
happiness, that he would bring you to misery, 
bring you to sorrow and oo, blight 
you, disgrace you, pull you down... I am 
even thankful that it cannot be. 

The description of Ezra Jennings’s death 
runs: ‘‘ The sunlight touched his face. A 
beautiful expression, an angelic expression, 
came over it. He cried out three times, 
‘Peace! Peace! Peace!’’’ Likewise of 
Sidney Carton: ‘‘ They said of him about the 
city that night, that it was the peacefullest 
man’s face ever beheld there.”’ 

In short a comparison made at almost 
any point will yield the same results, but I 
have not space to bring forward further 
proofs, for I must indicate the fourth hand 
which is here and there discernible. I believe 
the novel to contain some of the work of 
Henry Kingsley. He likewise wrote a story of 
the French Revolution, ‘ Mademoiselle 
Mathilde,’ in which the relations between the 
grotesque-looking but good-hearted Mathilde 
and her much younger sister the beautiful 
Adéle are very much the same as those be- 
tween Miss Pross and Lucie Manette. Now 
Miss Pross is an extraneous figure in ‘ A Tale 
of Two Cities.” She could be removed without’ 
affecting the main course of the plot. 
Mathilde substitutes herself for Adéle in 
prison, as Carton, though by different means, 
substitutes himself for Darnay. She is mur- 
dered in the prison instead of being publicly 
executed, and this is a danger which Darnay 
barely escaped. In the prison scenes, and in 
the pathetic young girl whom Mathilde meets 
there, a strong likeness exists between the two 
novels, 

Towards the close of ‘ A Tale of Two Cities’ 
the character of Dr. Manette undergoes an ex- 
traordinary change. From being timid and 
dependent, he becomes eelf-confident and 
reckless. Mr. Lorry is made to comment upon 
the change, but to point out an inconsistency 
1s not to remove it. By his rashness Dr. 
Manette endangers Lucie’s life, when he 
encourages her to signal to her husband in 
prison; but all this complication is unneces- 
sary and might be omitted without alteration 
in the plot. The transformed Dr. Manette 
resembles Mathilde’s pompous self-confident 
father, who imagines that he is pulling al] the 
strings when he is really leaving his daughter 
ae, though a word from him would save 

r. 

To sum up, a few scattered scenes and 
em in ‘A Tale of Two Cities’ are by 

as Carlyle and Charles Dickens, but the 


greater part of the book is by Wilkie Collins. 
After he had completed his task, the MS. was 
handed over to He Kingsley, who did not 
meddle with the earlier chapters beyond in- 
ae few passages relating to Miss Pross 
but who considerably altered and develo 
the conclusion, 

I assume that the Victorian novelists, like 
the Elizabethan dramatists, worked in com- 
plete isolation, never seeing or speaking to 
each other, and never reading each other’s 
works. It goes without saying that so great 
an author as Charles Dickens would never 
write anything below his highest standard, 
even when he was very much overworked. 


M. Horst Dopps. 
Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead, ‘ 


ILLAGE LOCK-UPS, ROUND-HOUSES, 
AND CAGES.—In bygone times the vil- 
lage round-house or lock-up, as a place of 
detention for human offenders, formed the 
counterpart of the pound or pinfold, for the 
incarceration of straying animals. A number 
of these ancient irradi, berm remain, and as 
memorials of old-time England are worthy of 
preservation. It is desirable that those which 
have survived should be put on record, and I 
should be glad to hear of any examples known 
to readers of ‘N. and Q.’ other than those I 
have listed. 

I append a list of those which have come 
to my notice, classified according to 
counties :— 

Bedfordshire: Eaton Socon, Harrold, 
Wootton. 

Berkshire: Aldermaston, Pangbourne. 

Cambridgeshire: Litlington, Soham. 

Cheshire: Farndon, Kelsall, _ 

Derbyshire: Alfreton,-Darley Abbey, Smisby 
Ticknall. 

Devonshire: Dartmouth. 

Dorset: Swanage. 

Essex: Bradwell-on-Sea, Great Yeldham, 
Orsett, Roydon, Tollesbury, Wivenho. 

Gloucestershire: Bisley, 

Hants. : Horndean. 

Hertfordshire: Barley, Buntingford, Ches- 
hunt, Great Chishill, Shenley. 

Hunts. : Warboys. 

Kent: Farningham, Lenham. 

Leicestershire: Breedon-on-the-Hill, Hallaton, 
Packington, Swithland, Worthington. 
Lincolnshire: Deeping St. James, Digby, 

Leadenham, Long Sutton. 
Middlesex : Cranford. 
Northants: Great Weldon. 
Northumberland: Stamfordham. 
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Oxon. : Wheatley. 

_ Somerset: Castle Cary, Kelston, Kingsbury 
Episcopi, Monkton Combe, Nether Stowey, 
Pensford. 

Staffordshire: Alton, Gnosall, Pattingham. 

Suffolk: Belchamp Walter, Troston. 

Surrey: Lingfield. 

Sussex: Kingston Ridge. 

Warwickshire: Bentley, Dunchurch. 

Wiltshire: Avoncliffe, Box, Bradford-on- 
Avon, Heytesbury, Hilperton, Inglesham, 
Lacock, Luckington, Melksham, Shrewton, 
Steeple Ashton. 

I believe, also, that there is a surviving 
lock-up at Wavertree, Liverpool, and Wales 
provides several examples, viz., Barmouth, in 
Merioneth, Criccieth, in Caernarvonshire, 
Hawarden, in Flintshire, and Ruabon, in 
Denbighshire, 

G. 8S. Hewrns. 


ENANDER, THE ‘‘ ANCIENT GREEK 
PHILOSOPHER.’’—In a cinema play 

I have seen lately, ‘ Primrose Path,’ a father 
devoted to drink is notable as having had a 
college education. But the maxim, ‘‘ We live 


as we can, not as we like,’’ is credited to an 


ancient Greek described as in the heading. 
The line is from the play the ‘Lady of 
Andros’ and translated by Terence in his 
adaptation of it. A college man need not 
know this but he should have surely the 
information that Menander was a dramatist. 
The American cinema is sadly indifferent 
to any detail of culture beyond its limited out- 
look on life, for which colleges are mainly 
football and festivities, é 
IcNoro. 


Scott: A QUOTATION IMPROVED.— 
Rowe in the ‘Fair Penitent’, Act I, 
scene i, has the line: 
At length the morn and cool indifference came. 
Scott has improved this into a form which 
with slight variants has become familiar. In 
the ‘ Antiquary ’, 1816, chap. v., he wrote: 
But with the morning calm reflection came. 
_ In ‘ Rob Roy’, two years later, a paragraph 
in prose begins with no sign of a quotation, 
“But with the morning cool repentance 
came’’. Note D to the ‘ Monastery’, 1820, has 
in verse: 
But with the morning cool reflection came. 
and this is the form given in the ‘ Chronicles 
of the Canongate’, 1827, Chap. iv. 
Thus the four quotations include three 
slightly varying forms. 
PuHILoscotvus. 


*“ sustenation ” or ‘“ sustentation.” 


Readers’ Queries, 


“ QUSTENATION.”—In The Times of % 

Feb. 1941 there appeared, under the head. 
ing ‘Wool and Mutton’’, a letter to the Editor 
from the Duke of Montrose in favour of ip. 
creasing the meat ration for farm workers 
and others engaged in strenuous out-of-door 
labour, ‘‘It is unreasonable’’, so runs the 
second sentence of the letter, ‘‘ to suppose that 
men engaged in sedentary occupations require 
the same amount of sustenation.’’ 

On reading this I supposed that the last 
word was a misprint for ‘‘ sustentation’’, but 
the Oxford Dictionary showed me that there 
really is a word “ sustenation’’. As the Dice 
tionary describes it as obsolete, as well as rare, 
and illustrates it only with seventeenth 
century quotations, I thought it was worth 
while to write to the Duke and ask whether 
he really did write ‘‘ sustenation’’. 

Writing from Auchmar, Drymen, Glasgow, 
the Duke’s private secretary has kindly in 
formed me that in the Duke’s view 
it might have been better if the word “sus 
tenance” had appeared in the place of either 
It would 
have been not only correct; but would have 
saved both printer’s ink and space. His Grace 
is not aware that the word “ sustenation ” has 
dropped out of use in this part of the country. 


It would be interesting if quotations could 
be supplied to span the gap between 1675 (the 
date of the last quotation in the Dictionary) 
and the present 


L. R. M. Srracuan. 


MALE JUDGE.—I have come across a 

reference to Anne, Lady Berkeley, havin 
sat as a judge at Gloucester, under speci 
commission of Henry VIII. Is this authentic, 
and if so what were the circumstances sur 
rounding the grant of such a commission? 


St. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 


RANKLIN FAMILY.—Is anything known 
of the parentage of Robert Franklin, who, 
according to the Gentleman’s Magazine under 
date 25 June 1795, died at Stoke Newington 
aged sixty, and had been thirty years in the 
service of the Customs, having risen to be first 
assistant to the comptroller-general, and was 
buried with his wife in the churchyard of 
Kingsbury, Middlesex? His wife, Mary, 
daughter of Richard Maddox of East Green 
wich, was buried at Kingsbury in 1783. They 
appear to have had four sons, one of whom 
was certainly Sir William Franklin, M.D., 
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K.C.H., Principal Inspector-General of the 
Army Medical Department, who died in 1833, 
aged sixty-eight, and to whom there is a sculp- 
tured memorial, with an ornate Latin inscrip- 
tion, in Rochester Cathedral; and another 
son is said to be Roger Franklin, killed at 
Waterloo, to whom there is said to be a 
memorial tablet in Bath Abbey. They also 
had a daughter, Frances Ubank Franklin, 
whose second Christian name might give a 
clue. Any information about the family 
would be welcome. 

CHARLES Cray. 


YORKSHIRE. — Some 

time ago I had occasion to have a 
Census return for 1851 of a member of my 
family searched. I was perplexed to learn 
that the person whose birthplace I required 
was stated to have been born at a place called 
Sittington, Yorks. I have failed to trace this 
place, and the obvious alternative of Sinning- 
ton yielded no results. Is there such a place 
as Sittington? Perhaps it is a small town- 
ship or hamlet that has missed my eye, but I 
have a feeling that it must have been a clerical 
error on the part of the searcher at the Public 
Record Office. 

Brian FritH. 


E COLLETT FAMILY.—At the end of 

the eighteenth century there seem to have 
been two distinct families of this name in 
Gloucestershire, the larger one being in the 
district of the Slaughters, Bourton-on-the- 
Water, ete. Their pedigree has been well 
compiled. But the other family seems sud- 
denly to appear in the parishes of Leonard 
Stanley and Stonehouse, in the latter when an 
Aaron Collett was married in 1798. He died 
in 1835, and from him has descended a 
"senggaet family in Gloucester, one of whom 
as recently distinguished himself in the 
Mediterranean. Where did this family 
originate from? Were they a Wiltshire 
family? None of the early wills in Glouces- 
tershire seems to be connected. Any informa- 
tion regarding this family would be most 
welcome. 


Brian Frira. 
Gloucester. 


UERIES FROM THE OXFORD BOOK 
OF ENGLISH VERSE. 

174, 1. 2—‘‘ My sinful earth, these rebel 
powers array.’’—In this correction of a faulty 
text I suppose ‘‘ which” is to be supplied 
before “these,” and ‘‘ array ” means “‘ chiefly 

beleaguer.”” But what are ‘‘ these rebel 
powers’? Wyndham gives no help. 


175, 1. 13— 


I grieve that duty doth not work 
And that my wishing would. 
Unable to make sense of this, I naturally pre- 
fer the Cambridge reading ‘‘ All that...” 
204, 23—Is ‘‘ tast’’ for ‘‘ tasted ’’? Chap- 
man 60 uses “‘ instruct, trust, start, heat.’ 
204, 3 from end—‘‘ Whose lines her rules 
records.’’-—Should we not read 
ives ” 


232— 


Let Zephyr only breathe 

And with her tresses play, 

Kissing sometimes these purple ports of 

death. 
Palgrave omits the third line as ‘‘ hopelessly 
misprinted,’’ but as two lines omitted else- 
where on the same grounds are quite plain, 
this may be all right ; but I see no sense. 
(Palgrave has also garbled what he prints.) 
292— 


Sweetest Saviour, if my soul 

Were but worth the having, 

Quickly should I them control 

Any thought of waving. 
Does the last line mean “any thought of 
your abandoning me’”’? 

374, 15, 16—How does dead timber indicate 
the approach of a storm? 

, 459, 9, 10— 
Thyself hast call’d me by my name, 
Look on thy hands, and read it there. 
Wrestling Jacob addresses the Angel. How 
was the name indicated? Later on, Wesley 
did not write ‘‘ hell’’ at the beginning of a 
line, surely. 

465—‘‘ For who, to dumb forgetfulness a 
prey.’’ There are no stops in the Pembroke 
College MS., and they destroy the only pos- 
sible sense. What does ‘‘Q.2’ make of the 
line ? 

599, 5—‘‘ And mute, though dwellers: in 
the roaring waste.’’—What is the colon doing, 
except destroying the sense? Hunt says he 
got the line from Drummond. 

604—‘‘ The Syrian heat.’’—That is Spen- 
ser’s form, but surely a modern writes 
Sirian.”’ 

648—‘‘ A thirstier minstrel drew in me.’’— 
Does this mean ‘‘in my person’’? Is the 
blood of the phoenix supposed to have an 
inspiring effect ? 

é1_" The thousand car-borne cherubim, 
The wandering eleven.”—Who are these 
eleven ? 

690, 3—How comes the magnificent 
‘Hohenlinden’ to be omitted? ‘Oo «pay 
nothing of ‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter.’ 
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784—' Hand-like rush’d the vintage.”— | 


How can ‘‘ hand-like’’ mean ‘‘ abundantly ’’? 
Ricuarp Hussey. 


N ABBREVIATION ON POUND 
NOTES.—The words For the 
and Comp*: of the Bank of England”’ are 
printed at the bottom right-hand corners of 
the current pound and ten-shilling notes. 
What word is abbreviated into ‘‘ Comp*: ’’? 
This is not a usual abbreviation for Com- 
pany, and the Bank of England is not a Com- 
pany, I believe. 


F. W. Morton Pater. 


SCENDANTS OF ANDREW KER.— 

Can any of your readers tell me anything 
of the descendants, if any, of Andrew Ker, 
advocate, who was for many years, and up to 
the. restoration of Charles II, Clerk to the 
General Assembly? He must be carefully 
from another Andrew Ker, also 
an advocate, who became a Senator of the 
College of Justice, and from yet another, who 
was Town Clerk of Linlithgow, both contem- 
poraries. 


A. L. G. 


ERIVATION OF PLACE-NAME HUT- 
TON.—Would any of your readers who 
are experts on place-names please inform me 
if it is likely that ‘‘ Dractone ” could, in the 
course of about 400 years (say 675-1080), 
become ‘‘ Atahov’”’ or ‘‘ Houton ” ? 
According to ‘ Place Names of Essex’ the 
name ‘‘ Atahov ’’ (now Hutton, Essex) means 
simply “* at the hill’ with the later addition 
of ‘“‘tun,’? and I am anxious to know if the 
Dractone mentioned on p. 381 of Dr. W. Spar- 
row Simpson’s Registrum Statutorwm ... . 
Eccl. Cath. S. Pauli, Lond. (1873) refers to 
this parish., I have not seen a copy of the 
Registrum, but it is mentioned in Vol. ii. of 
the Essex Review, p. 258. The patrons of the 
living of Hutton are, and always have been, 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, but no 
evidence has been provided to show when they 
received the right of patronage and from 


whom. 

I should like to have, if possible, examples 
of such complete changes in place-names dur- 
ing the period above-mentoned, and if ‘‘ Drac- 
tone’ is not an ancient name for Hutton, I 
should be interested to have readers’ views as 
to the place to which it refers. At a later date 
“* Dractone’’ we find referred to as “ Drag- 
tun.’’ 


Francis W. 


Replies. 


*‘CAIN AND ABEL.” 
(clxxx. 243). 


THIS was the name, or at any rate 

one of the names, of a group of statuary 
that formerly existed in the centre of the 
main quadrangle of Brasenose College, 
Oxford; referred to by the antiquary, 
Hearne (1678-1735), in whose day it was 
new, as ‘‘some silly statue”, 
Ingram does not mention it, thowgh it is 
shown in a wood-cut in his * Memorials’ 
(1837; Vol. ii., p. i of ‘ Brasenose College’) 
The longest description of it, in fact, on to 
which I can put my hand at the moment, is 
in an old Oxford ‘‘ Guide ’’ of 1838, in which 
it is spoken of as 


a cast, generally called “Cain and Abel,” 
though = by some to be “ Sampson 
killing a ilistine with the jaw-bone of an 
ass,” and by others considered as the study of 
some sculptor whose principal object was the 
display of muscular strength and action. It 
was given to the college by Dr. Clarke, of All 
— who purchased it from a statuary in 
«rdon 


Presumably Mark Pattison’s father was an 
undergraduate of Brasenose; and anyhow he 
seems to have anticipated the exploits of 
modern Oxford college-climbers. I well re 
member the group as it stood in the “ quad” 
nearly sixty years ago; and, indeed, still 
possess a photograph that includes it, which 
I bought from Wheeler, in “‘ the High”, eer 
tanly not primarily for the sake of ‘‘ Cain 
and Abel’’, but for the sake of a building- 
group that is probably the most beautiful of 
all the many beautiful building-groups of 
Oxford, and in which ‘‘Cain and Abel” 
happens incidentally to figure in the fore 
ground. If the statuary has since disappeared, 
I know not why or when; and even the recol- 
lection of it seems rapidly to be passing into 
oblivion, When talking a few years ago toa 
young ‘‘B.N.C.”’ graduate, I discovered to 
my astonishment that he had never even 
heard of it. 


E. Morrts. 
Totmes, Devon. 


TRE REV. THOMAS BAYES, F.RS. 
(clxxx. 225).—Most of the biographica 
dictionaries ignore this eminent person, but 
a brief account of him occurs in the ‘Imperial 
Dictionary of Universal Biography’, three 


9, 
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yolumes, Glasgow, William Mackenzie (1865). 
The notice is as follows: 


Bayzs, Thomas, a presbyterian minister, for 
some time assistant to his father, Joshua 
Bayes, but afterwards settled as pastor of a 


tion in Tunbridge Wells, where he 
fied, April 17th, 1761. He was F.x.s. and dis- 
inguished as a mathematician, He took part 
in the controvers, on fluxions against Bishop 
keley, by pulishing an anonymous pam- 
entitled ‘An Introduction to the 
trine of Fluxions, and Defence of the 
Mathematicians against the Author of the 
Analyst,” London, 1736, 8vo. He is the author 
of two mathematical papers in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions. An anonymous tract by him, 
under the title of “ Divine Benevolence,” in 
reply to one on Divine Rectitude, by John 
Balguy, likewise anonymous, attrac’ much 
attention 


It is signed T. F., but these initials are not 
identified in the List of Contributors. It is 
possible that further information may be 
found about him in the records of the Presby- 
terian Church, or in histories of Tunbridge 
Wells. 

Your correspondent is probably aware that 
the two papers published in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions of the Royal Society of 1763 
have recently been republished in facsimile 
by the Graduate School of the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Washington, with commentaries 
by Edward C. Molino and W. Edwards 
Deming (vide Nature, vol. cxlvii, March 29, 
1941, Supplement, p. iv.). 

A sim re notice of death, ‘‘ The Rev. Mr 
Bayes of Tunbridge Wells’, is given in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xxxi., p. 188, and 
date there given is April 7 not April 17, 

1. 


A, J. H. 
Wigan. . 


HAKESPEARE: STANDARD EMEND- 
ATIONS (clxxix. 388, 466).—These 
masters of emendation have been shabbily 
treated by the editors of plain texts of Shake- 
peare, who might surely give the intelligent 
public a warning that all that is printed is 
not his, according to the available texts. 

For those who know Shakespeare, Theo- 
bald’s fame as a corrector must always remain 
secure against the stings of the little wasp 
of Twickenham, Here are two of his correc- 
tions universally received. I have no anno- 
tated editions of Shakespeare with me but’am 
fairly sure that the emending hand is his. 
In ‘ Antony and Cleopatra ’, vol. ii. p. 86, the 

has a dream of Antony as the greatest 
of men, both in power and generosity : 


For his bounty 

There was no winter in’t, an autumn ‘twas 

That grew the more by reaping. 

Here ‘‘autumn’’ was made out. of 
‘‘Anthony.”’ 

In ‘ Macbeth’, I. vii, 6, objections to the 
murder of the old King begin to crowd on 
Macbeth. He wishes that the fatal blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 

But here upon this bank and shoal of time 
We’d jump the life to come. 

Theobald made “ shoal ’’ out of the Folio’s 
‘‘schoole’’; the word ‘‘ shoal’ figures in 
the plural with ‘“‘ depths’ in ‘ Henry VIII’, 
III. ii. 437, and is cognate with “‘ shallow ”’, 
recalling Cesar’s description of men who miss 
the tide, and then- ‘Julius Cwsar’, IV. 


iii. 219: 
all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 


I do not know a finer emendation than this 
anywhere. Puitomor 


[cz HOUSES (clxxx. 80, 121, 137, 159, 176, 

215, 229, 268).—There appeared in The 
Times issue of 28 March last an illustration 
lettered : 


Dean Swift’s Wine Cellar. While workmen 
were digging recently at Marble Hill Park, 
Twickenham, a wine cellar which had belonged 
to Dean Swift was discovered. Pope converted 
the cellar into a grotto. 


The cellar, whether for wine or not, was the 
of | Suffolk, and its discovery 

rings to mind Swift’s address to the Coun+ 
tess in which occur the lines: 


No more the Dean, that grave divine, 
Shall keep the key of my no-wine; 
My ice-house rob as heretofore 

And steal my artichokes no more. 


With respect to Pope’s grotto, as he him- 
self would have said: “‘ A little learning. . .” 


J. pe Castro. 


It may be allowed to quote from Francis G. 
Waugh’s privately printed ‘ The Athenaeum 
Club and its Associations’. 


One subject in particular occasioned much 
controversy. Some of the members were anxious 
to have what at that time was considered an 
important adjunct to a mansion—an icehouse. 
This did not commend itself to the more 
aesthetic mind of the secretary of the 
Admiralty, who was determined that John Hen- 
ning, the Scotch modeller and sculptor (the 
friend of Scott and Chalmers and one of the 
originators of the Society of British Artists) 
should execute for them a frieze copied from 
that of the Parthenon. This opposition to the 
“ extravagant novelty ” did not subside when 
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the chairman reported that the frieze and cor- 
nice (which they had already ordered) would 
cost £2165 1s. 10d.! Croker, as usual ultimately 
had his own way thereby giving rise to the 


epigram 
I’m John Wilson Croker 
I do as I please 
Instead of an Icehouse 
I give you a Frieze. 


John Wilson Croker, Secretary to the 
Admiralty, was the moving spirit in the 
foundation of the Athenaeum and the build- 
ing of its house. 


F. Cock. 


In Mr. Churchill’s ‘Life of Marlborough’, 
Vol. iii. p. 525, we find Marlborough writ- 
ing from Meldert on June 26, 1707, to his 
wife: 


The weather is so very hot, and the dust so 
very great, that I have this hour to myself... 
It is most certain that when I was in Spain, 
in the month of August, I was not more sen- 
sible of the heat than I am at this minute... 
On this matter [the fruit trees at Blenheim] 
you must advise with Mr. Wise, as also what 
plan may be proper for the ice-house; for that 
should be built this summer, so that it might 
have time to dry. The hot weather makes one 
think of these things, for the most agreeable 
of all presents is that of ice. 


And ibid. p. 327, he writes, again from 
Meldert, July 11, 1707: 


. . . Your expression of the ice-house, that 
it can’t be of use this three years, is a very 
melancholy prospect to me, who am turned on 
the ill-side of fitty-seven. 


Z. 


NESTING-BOXES FOR BIRDS (clxxx. 
118, 174, 231).—As the garden wall at 
Edzell Castle, near Brechin in Angus, appears 
to be less known than it deserves, a 
brief description of it may be of interest. 
Sir John Stirling Maxwell has described 
it so well that I am taking the liberty 
of borrowing a paragraph from his ‘‘ Shrines 
and Homes of Scotland,’ supplement- 
ing it by a few particulars supplied by 
the resident caretaker employed by the Min- 
istry of Works and Buildings, Edinburgh. 
At Edzell there is a very complete walled 
garden dating from 1604, It is a thing which 
everyone who wishes to visualize life at that 
period should see. The walls are decorated on 
the garden side with pilasters which divide 
them into compartments containing alternately 
a single large recess for flowers with a carved 
panel above and a sere arrangement of 
smaller recesses in which, no doubt, blue and 
white blossoms represented the fesse chequé of 
the Lindsays. 


To-day blue and white Lobelia is employed, 
Above are the stars of the Stirlings, from 
which family the Glenesk estates passed to the 
Lindsays, the centre of each star being pierced 
to make a nesting-place for birds. Each hole 
gives access to a cavity or mural pocket, of 
which there are one hundred and one. In no 
case does a hole penetrate the wall. They are 
mostly used by sparrows and starlings, and 


all are occupied annually. All the flower | 


recesses are hollowed to hold earth. 

The wall is also embellished with an in. 
teresting set of carved panels of planetary 
deities, cardinal virtues, and liberal arts, 
The designs are taken from German wood-cuts 
of the period. The castle forms the greater 
part of the north wall. At one corner of the 
south wall is a charming little garden house, 
and at the other, a well with remains of a 
bath house. This delightful place belongs to 
Lord Dalhousie and is now in the custody of 
H.M. Office of Works which has reconstituted 


the garden in the formal manner of the’ 


period. 
Mansy A. Grson. 
10, Belgrave Avenue, Manchester, 14. 


THE TEMPLARS IN ENGLAND (elxxx. 
136).—Your correspondent, Mr. Cann 
Hucues, will be interested in ‘The History 
of the Temple, London, from the Institution 
of the Order of the Knights of the Temple to 
the Close of the Stuart Period’, by J. Bruce 
Williamson (London, 1924), and in ‘ Records 
of the sige ms» in England in the Twelfth 
Century: the Inquest of 1185, with Illustra- 
tive Charters and Documents’, by B. A. Lees 
(London, 1935). 
Joun YEOWELL. 


PrET-CAKE (clxxx, 225).—Though this is 

not mentioned in the ‘ English Dialect 
Dictionary.’ it is probably the same as “ diet- 
loaf”, which is defined as “ sponge-cake ” and 
illustrated by two quotations, one from ‘ The 
Fortunes of Nigel’ and the other from ‘St. 
Ronan’s Well’. In these “a bit”? and “a 
wee bit ’’ are specified, much as in the passage 
from. ‘ The Antiquary ’ quoted in the query. 
It looks rather as though it had been a 
favourite dainty of Scott’s. 


W. W. GI. 


THE SWASTIKA (clxxx. 196, 265).—Dr. 

T. O. Massort, for whose reply I am never- 
theless obliged, has not quite grasped , the 
terms of my query about the word “Dricam”. 
In the 1525 map the position of the Isle of 
Man is marked by a Swastika, not a ‘ three 
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Jegs’’, and no coast-outline is shown. It is to 
the Swastika that the words seems to be ap- 
lied. Though I wished to avoid what might 
a misleading suggestion, I had been won- 
dering whether the latter part of ‘‘ Dricam ” 
might mean “ headland’, and the whole word 
be an Trinacria, a name for 
icily an es, 
W. W. GILL. 


RS. GLADSTONE’S BIRTHPLACE 
(clxxx. 210).—Mrs. W. E. Gladstone was 
born at Hawarden Castle on 6 Jan. 1812. She 
was the daughter of Sir Stephen Glynne. 
Farmcote estate came to the Glynnes through 
Mary Bennet (the grandmother of Mrs. Glad- 
stone), who married the Rev. Sir Stephen 

Glynne. 

Hucu GLADSTONE. 


OOFS (clxxx. 171).—There is no doubt 

about Ruskin’s opinions on the subject. In 
the first volume of ‘ The Stones of Venice,’ 
ch. xiii, (entitled ‘ The Roof ’) he says: ‘‘The 
true gable, as it is the simplest and most 
natural, so I esteem it the grandest of roofs ”’ 
(§5). And in the same chapter: ‘‘ The steep 
roof becomes generally adopted, and delighted 
in, throughout the North ’’ (§9). In the cele- 
brated chapter on ‘ The Nature of Gothic’ in 
the same work (vol. ii., ch. vi.) he says: 
“Gothic architecture is that which uses the 
pointed arch for the roof proper, and the 
gable for the roof-mask ”’ (§82), He speaks 
of “‘ the-bold gable roof ’’ in §84. 

In an eloquent passage of his ‘ Lectures on 
Architecture and Painting’ (1854) Ruskin 
asks, what would your feelings be if a cottage 
had no visible roof? The conspicuousness of 
the roof is the source of much of your 
pleasure. ‘‘ The very soul of the cottage—the 
essence and meaning of it—are in the roof ”’ 
(Lecture I, §16). And with these larger 
houses, you will feel there is something want- 
ing, unless you see the roofs plainly. This is 
It does not 
matter so much in the South, but the steep 
gable roof is the best and most natural for 
us (§17), 

In the fifth volume of ‘ Modern Painters’ 
(1860) Ruskin remarks that the deeper 
character of the houses in Niirnberg depends 
on the pitch and spacg of the roofs. If the 
English cottage depends greatly for its ex- 
— upon its steep roof, the German 
pied in a far greater degree (Part IX, 
ch. iv., §7). 

The nearest that Ruskin comes to Arthur 
Young’s view is to be found, perhaps, in what 


he says of the Northern and Southern schools 
generally. ‘‘The Northern school is an 
admirable and delightful thing, but a lower 
thing than the Southern”’ (‘ The Stones of 
Venice’, vol. I, ch. xiii, §9). 

Young’s ‘ Travels in France’ appeared in 
1792 (not 1707). 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


PERRY RIGHTS (clxxx. 187).—The refer- 

ence to the Mersey ferries is interesting to 
me as I am a native of that part of the coun- 
try. There is still at the bottom of Green Lane, 
Tranmere, a Birkenhead working-class suburb, 
a portion of the Mersey Bank known as 
Monks Ferry, and for centuries a rowing and 
sailing ferry to and from the old St. George’s 


‘Dock day by day gave service. An early ferry 


further upstream croged from Eastham 
(where the present Manchester Ship Canal 
joins the Mersey—some 9 miles above) to what 
is now known as Garston, and of the two I 
think this latter was the more ancient, as it 
is referred to as running in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

The librarian at the Picton Reference 
Library, Liverpool, or the librarians at 
Birkenhead and Wallasey Central Libraries, 
could help, and in addition there is the Lan- 
eashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, 
with members in Manchester and Liverpool. 
I feel sure among their yearly volumes of 
meetings and lectures, some light as to the 
farming-out of these services will be found. 

I have a negative taken of the first steam 
ferry plying on the river, I should say a 
model of the same built for the Picton Refer- 
ence Library (Ship Model Room), and if Mr. 
ANDERSON would tik a print (not for publi- 
cation in any journal) P will send him one 
along c/o your paper if he agrees. The steam 
ferry was inaugurated in 1816, and the vessel 
which was called the Oetna had only one 
paddle-wheel revolving amidships in a well, | 
whilst two barge hulls were dovetailed into the 
paddle-wheel on each side of it. She made 8 
miles an hour in smooth water, and main- 
tained an hourly service each side of the 
stream, which abreast of. Liverpool and 
Birkenhead is easily over a mile wide, though 
it narrows to less than half this between New 
Brighton and Seaforth Gun Batteries at the 
river mouth, 

G. Perctvat-Kave. 


WHALEBONES IN CHURCHES (clxxx. 
124, 196).—I beg to confirm the state- 
ment made by your correspondent at the latter 
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reference about the bone in Mountnessing 
Church, Essex. A rib of a whale is preserved 
in a glass case at the west end of the nave and 
beyond the fact that it has been in the church 
for a good number of years, nothing is appar- 
ently known about the donor of this relic or 
the circumstances which led to its being 
placed in the cliurch. It is mentioned by 
Suckling in his ‘Memorials of the Antiquities 
and Architecture ...of the County of 
Essex’ (1845). 

A large piece of bone, believed to be one of 
the vertebre of a whale, is preserved in a 
chest in Canewdon Church, Essex. This 
church is close to the River Crouch and it is 
likely that a whale was washed up on the 
banks of that river and a portion of its 
skeleton preserved in the parish chest as evi- 
dence of the fact. An ancient legend says 
that this bone is the knee-cap of a Danish 
warrior, but that ridiculous statement is 
accounted for by the facf that the Battle of 
Assandune was fought in 1016 on the low- 
lying ground between Canewdon and the 
neighbouring village of Ashingdon. 

Francis W. Steer. 


RATING GUNPOWDER (clxxx, 187).—An 

old country gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance assured me that one of the finest cures 
for boils was to eat a sandwich of bread and 
butter spread with gunpowder. The sulphur 
in the gunpowder acted as a purifier of the 
blood, but I am not aware of the medicinal 
properties of the other chemicals used in the 
preparation of the explosive. 


Francis W. STEER. 


AMACHI (clxxx. 244).—Read Valachi 
(Vlachs, Wallachians): see Sir A. Croke’s 
‘Essay on Rhyming Latin Verse’ (Oxford, 
1828), p. 21. I am not sure that I have not 
also seen Monachi in the same place in the 
line. 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


THE OLIVE (clxxx, 243).—Those resource- 

ful agriculturists and cattlemen, the 
Spanish Franciscan friars who, with the 
Jesuits, evangelized Mexico, introduced the 
olive into that colony. With the extension of 
Spanish control to California came the 
Franciscans and with them, not only the 
appropriate olive, but the orange, the lemon, 
the fig, and the grape-vine as well. It may be 
said that the olive had been established in the 
Golden State, around 1785. Now it is part 
and parcel of California and her literature, 
so that, e.g., Bret Harte’s Father Felipe (‘ In 
the Mission Garden,’ 1865) tells that he 


have 

Under the olive-tree, when comes 
Comes to me here, with her child, this Fran. 
cisca,— 
Under the 
Olives are now produced by California ; 
abundance. What is called still the Mision 
variety of olive is the most common one grown 
in the United States. 


Freperic Connerr Wuitr, 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘QUENTIN 

_DURWARD’® (clxxx. 135, 195).—1. Yes; 
this is one of the several variations in the 
word for Orlando’s sword, 

2. (b) The Centenary Edition supplies a 
footnote : 

Sir Henry R. Bishop, the ular com 
and sometime of in Edinburgh 
University, died in 1855. Miss Catherine 
Stephens was a delightful vocalist, who per: 
formed at the principal concerts and musical 
festivals about the time this was written, In 
1838 she became Countess of Essex, by her mar. 
riage with George, the fifth earl, 

_(f) Le Balafré, when we are introduced to 

him, ‘‘ was upwards of six feet high, robust, 
strongly compacted in person.’’ In youth he 
was too solid-looking for a page. The famous 
Sir William Wallace was very tall and 
strong, so had a long back, When very young, 
he was credited with striking an Englishman 
with the butt of his fishing-rod hard enough 
to kill him on the spot. ‘ Wight” is 
““doughty.’’ See ‘ Marmion’, vi. 20, concern- 
ing the Battle of Flodden, ‘‘ oh for one hour 
of Wallace wight ’’! 
. 3 (a) A “ Root-house’’ is a summer-house 
mainly composed of the roots of trees. Shen- 
stone had one at his show place, the Leasowes. 
This is from the ‘ Preface’, not the later 
‘ Introduction’. 

(b) cf. the ‘ Monastery ’, chap. viii., “old 
Martin, that is my tasker and the lady’s ser- 
vant, was driving out the cows to 

asture.’’ 

(c) ‘‘ Sullied ” is ‘‘ dirtied’’. For strange 
words in Scott it is a sound idea to go to 
Shakespeare. He has “‘ sully ’’ both as verb 
and noun. 

(d) The Marechaussée are mounted police. 
In the ‘ Introduction’ added later we learn 
that ‘‘ the King made his favourite associates 
of such men as Tristan L’Hermite, the chief 
of his Marshalsea, or police ’’. ; 

4. Yes; this is careless writing, according 
to the grammarians. The novels were written 
with unusual rapidity and lacked the atten 
tions of a first-rate proof-reader. James Bal- 
lantyne was useful but often careless about 
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details he might have noticed. Writers like 
Scott and Shakespeare who give us, in 
Dryden’s words, ‘‘God’s plenty ’’, pay less 
attention to grammar than stylists of smaller 
rformance, who are always worrying about 
the best manner of saying things, ‘ 


RAFFITI AND MASONS’ SKETCHES 

(clxxx. 8, 49, 66, 196, 245, 268).—Those in- 
terested in Masons’ Marks will like to know of 
the illustrated article by R. H. C, Davis in 
the Oxfordshire Archaeological Society’s Re- 
port for 1938, pp. 69-84, entitled ‘ Masons’ 
Marks in Oxfordhire and the Cotswolds,’ in 
which he traces the work of individual masons 
on several churches by means of ‘‘ pedigrees ”’ 
of the various marks. To quote one sample 
of many, details are given of the work and 
the mark of a mason (fl. 1438-79) found at All 
Souls College and in Magdalen College 
Chapel, Oxford, and at the churches of 
Kempsford, Burford, Stanton Harcourt (in- 
cluding ‘‘ Pope’s Tower ’’) and South Leigh. 


P. S. Spoxes. 


SE OF LATIN IN CONVERSATION 
(clxxx. 28, 232).--Campbell’s experience 
of over a century ago is interesting. When 
Hungary was struggling against its Austrian 
overlords, the upper classes avoided German 
on patriotic grounds, but disliked the Mag- 
yar of the common people as being too 
plebeian and often spoke in Latin. 
Sayar. 


ASSAULT ON A LANDLORD (clxxx. 227). 
—In Ireland in the ‘eighties tenants 
being evicted started to throw boiling water 
on the police forcing their way into the house. 
Colone] Cadell, a District-Inspector of Con- 
stabulary, carried an open umbrella when 
leading his policemen into a house. 
Sayar. 


Words FOR TIME (clxxx. 226).—‘‘Time’’ 
has been defined by a mathematician as 
“a succession of ideas’’. 
Sayar. 


_ Asa definition of Time I think that ‘‘ Time 
is the footrule of Eternity’? is as good as 
any other that attempts a description of .an 
impossibility. 


F. WILLIAM Cock. 


NERY OF EMLY (clxxx. 210).—Emly, 
Trish diocese, in Dublin province. was 
united with Cashel diocese in 1562. A list of 
| its Bishops, from 881 to 1562, will be found 


‘on p. 


50 of Crockford’s Clerical Directory 
for 1920. 

Emley (or Emly), Surrey, is a a 
corruption of its true name of Elmbridge y 
one of the Surrey hundreds, on the Thames 
and southwards, lying between the hundreds 
of Godley and Kingston. Cut into two divi- 
sions, the first = holds Weybridge and 
three other parishes; the River Emley (or 
Mole) gives its name to this first portion. 

The district formerly belonged to the old 
families of Immeworth and Brasse, and was 
given by Edward IV to the Corporation of 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

The Surrey Diocesan Office could doubtless 
supply full information on Emley Rural 
Deanery. 

Wma. Jaccarp. 


FALCON-HOUSES (clxxx. 243).—Tradi- 

tion says falconry was practised at 
Claverdon, 6 miles from Warwick, in Eliza- 
bethan days, at a red-brick mansion, part of 
which still stands, now let off in several 
tenements to cottagers. This appears to be 
the house described in Dugdale’s ‘ Warwick- 
shire,’ 1656, p. 497: ‘Thomas Spencer, 
younger son to Sir John Spencer of Althorpe, 
. . . Northampton. . . which Thomas, having 
likewise obtained a lease from the Dean and 
Chapter of Worcester of certain lands in 
this place [Claverdon] built a very fair 
house thereupon and for the great hospitality 
which he kept thereat, was the mirrour of 
this county...” 

Adjoining the house is a level plateau, 
upon which jousts and tournaments are said 
to have taken place. 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


LLECTING OF MATCHBOX LABELS 

(clxxx. 186).—My multifarious ‘‘ collec- 
tions”? were all dispersed more than twenty 
years ago, but at one time I found much real 
interest in collecting and comparing match- 
box labels, especially the numerous “ colour- 
able imitations’? of famous varieties of 
lucifers. I had many Japanese specimens fit 
‘to deceive the very elect,’’ except for the 
microscopic word ‘‘ Nippon ’’ that appeared 
somewhere hidden away among the design. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ASOMETERS FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 
(clxxx. 119, 196).—Sixty years ago there 
was one at Barrow Court, near Bristol, and 
at the beginning of this century another at 

Lissadell, co. Sligo. 
Wasey STerRRy. - 
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D ings that are of the slightest interest, ‘ 
The Library. en important is the Commentary, na 
accompanies one not only through ‘Tig 
Temple ’ but through Herbert’s prose writings 
in and Latin and his Latin vers! 
with useful explanations, references 
(Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. £1 10s. biographical detail. We are a little incl 
net. ) to wonder whethér the influence of Donnew 
THIS is a fine book which should both delight | indubitably present—is not rather oyeml 
old lovers of George Herbert, and bring | stressed. Both Donne and Herbert wem 
him new ones. He first claims our attention | subject to the curiously directed current of 
and affection as a poet ; accordingly the estab- | seventeenth-century religious thought, as alae 
lishment of the text of his verse and com-| they wrote and spoke the characteristie 
mentary upon it make the editor’s first | seventeenth-century English. The parallel 
business. There are two MSS. of ‘The | for the most part concern reflections which 
Temple’ poems, the one in the Bodleian | might occur alike and first-hand to any two 
Library, which bears the autograph signa-| persons whose general experience belon 
tures of the licensers; the other, that in Dr. | roughly to the same order. The notes of ray 
Williams’s Library, Gordon Square, London, | semblances, whether to Donne or to other 
which contains corrections in Herbert’s own | writers, are however welcome as illustrationn 
hand. The first edition appeared in 1633, On the enigmatic title of two 
printed at rong. The “‘ little book’’ | ‘ Jordan,’ we think Dr. Hutchinson is right 
which Herbert on his death-bed placed in | in referring to the story of Naaman. But the 
Duncon’s hands with the injunction to deliver | poems praise simplicity as contrasted with 
it to his dear brother Ferrar is lost, one can | over-elaboration: is not the actual point of 
but suppose irretrievably. Was the first | the reference to be found where Naaman 
edition printed from it, or from the Bodleian | objects to the simplicity of the method 
copy, the licenser’s copy? On the whole, and | recommended for his cure and his servants 
in spite of differences between it and the | expostulate: ‘‘ If the prophet had bid the 
printed text, the editor believes it was the | do some great thing wouldst thou not have 
Bodleian copy which was set up by the | done it? How much rather then...” 
printers, This edition follows that manu- While ‘The Temple’ and the ‘ Country 
script verbally, except for places where a| Parson’ are what we think of firet as Hem 
mere copyist’s error may be suspected, and in | bert’s title to love and admiration, the present 
minor details—spelling, punctuation, use of | writer has felt a particular minor attractive 
capitals and italics—follows the edition of | ness in his love of proverbs and the collection 
1633, that edition being the work of Thomas | of these for which Dr. Hutchinson believes 
Buck, the best printer Cambridge by that day | that he furnished at least the nuclemi 
had produced, who seems to have lavished the | Herbert shows himself a pithy translater 
utmost care upon it. The second MS., how- | from foreign tongues, and his selection teste 
ever, is not to be overlooked. It often offers | fies to the persistence in him of a worldly 
opportunity for correction of the other, | wisdom which remained what we might now 
correction cogent because we know that this | a-days call ‘‘ realist.’ The essay on ‘Oup 
manuscript was seen by Herbert himself. | landish Proverbs’ is one excellent examplegs 
Further, its readings—sometimes amounting | the by-products of the ten years’ familiariigy 
to first drafts of poems which became widely [with Herbert which the editor can adduce@® 
different in re-casting—not seldom throw in- | background to the present work. The volume 
teresting light on Herbert’s mind. He was | comprises several such. The biography @ 
one of those poets who are happy in revision; | Herbert—which can now be woun up 
the second view or working of an idea, far | the exact date of his death—Friday, 1 Maram 
from presenting this as faded or deformed, | 1632/3—is an excellent essay which in pam 
was apt to show itself more vivid and more | ticular sets Herbert clearly before us in Mm 
penetrating than the first. The signal in- | Cambridge activities. Realisation of @& 
stance of this is the beautiful final stanza of | many gifts and the social and universiiy 
‘The Elixir’ which replaced one even aston- | standing which would have furthered hima 
ishingly inferior. The footnotes put the| a worldly career enhances the beauty of Hit 
reader in possession of all the different read- ‘ figure as a poor country parson. t 
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